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THE ART AMATEUR. 



the academy there is a simple ballad-like story 
whfch may be worth the telling. It reminds us 
some how of our lost Couture's narrative of the 
quiet little elderly gentleman who sought his studio 
as color-grinder, and, after having cleaned the mas- 
ter's brushes and imbibed his critical opinions for 
several months^ turned out to be a millionaire pic- 
ture-collector from Rouen. Mr. Sargent's visitor 
was not so disguised a character, but he too was an 
elderly, modest man, and he was little. He called 
on the young painter-amateur in Paris just after the 
latter's " Cancalaises " had made some sensation at 
the Salon, and remarked that he had picked out 
the canvas as to his liking, and though not rich, 
would like a smaller but similar one if the artist 
could be tempted with a certain genteel price which 
was named. Sargent, who had never had an order 
in his life, and had never figured .before the world 
as a professional, took care to express no surprise 
or joy. He said quietly that he would furnish some- 
thing or other for the money, and on the visitor's 
departure tore away to his friends, proclaimed the 
splendor of the order he had got, and spent most 
of the price in a crowded American orgy. When the 
picture was applied for, for this exhibition, the mes- 
senger was directed to one of those hopeless ad- 
dresses far beyond the ends of the most endless 
streets of Brooklyn, to attain which street-cars fail 
and cabs' are a mockery. There, in a suburban 
wilderness, in a small house, he found the small 
Paris visitor hugging the solitary picture. Instead 
of being an art-patron with a collection, he was sim- 
ply a man who had fallen in love with an artist's 
work and concluded to treat himself. So the " Chil- 
dren Bathing " went to a Brooklyn art-lover who 
had perhaps never bought a picture and never did 
again. And a young painter's vocation was settled ; 
for Sargent determined to become a professional 
artist. 

Not so glowing as Mr. Sargent's golden scene of 
Naples Bay and warm-skinned lazzaroni, the beach- 
scene of Mr. Maynard (229), with lady promenader, 
and sky which puts on its least rustical smiles ex- 
pressly for summer vistors, is elegant, subdued and 
pure. In a more elaborate and poetical style, Mr. 
Dana's " Beach at Dinant," with Breton peasants 
and their half-starved beasts, hungrily looking up 
the rags of seaweed among the muddy stones at 
low tide, is a great success. These chiffoniers of 
the ocean collect every scrap of vegetable matter 
they can find in the sea, to be burnt for the iodine. 
Mr. Dana had a powerful mid-ocean picture, which 
was perhaps the most dramatic success at the Ex- 
position Universelle among the French, who get 
sea-sick when off shore, and who therefore have 
positively no painters of the ocean. This view of 
the lovely violet element from the shore, with pic- 
turesque figures ably grouped, and a soft tender sky, 
is an important poetic page. It is large and strange- 
ly shaped, the frame being very low for the width, 
and by novelty and deep feeling in the treatment 
makes a powerful impression. Near by hangs 168, 
" Le Droit de Bris " (or wreckers' right of salvage), 
by Clement N. Swift, grim, austere, and still more 
close to nature than the last. These are those 
greedy coast-side dwellers of the British Channel, 
who make a good part of their living from the mis- 
fortunes of shipwreck. " The sea is our milch-cow," 
they say. Often they lead a heifer along the coast 
at night with a lantern tied to her horn. The pilot, 
seeing the irregular progress of the light, fancies 
himself near a ship, and steers straight upon the 
shore. Mr. Swift shows us three of these land 
pirates, one a lean and hideous woman, lying flat 
on their breasts on a little sea-side eminence', watch- 
ing a fair ship drifting to its death in a gleam of dis- 
tant sunshine. The dramatic impression is pro- 
found, and few landscapes in the exhibition are 
more relentlessly actual than the scenery of this 
grim episode. Before leaving the select and enter- 
taining company of the " bretonnistes " or Ameri- 
can pilgrims to Brittany, we must speak a good 
• word for Mr. Edgar M. Ward, brother of the cele- 
brated sculptor, who shows us in " Paternal Pride " 
(416), a group of solid and realistic figures against a 
Wide, sooty, velvety chimney-place of Pontaven of 
Dinant. The mother stands holding her babe, and 
the loutish father, in the very costume King Charles 
wore for disguise at Boscobel, stands facing them 



and laughing with as much bonhommie as ever gets 
into the sour and melancholy Breton character. 
A dull terra-cotta color and a clay-like inelasticity 
of modeling do not impede the very positive and 
genuine advance of Mr. Ward in realizing the facts 
of human structure. 

The female portait owned by Mr. R. M. Cushing 
(340), and concerning whose attribution any one 
may therefore form a shrewd guess, represents a 
lady of rare and ripe beauty, very imperfectly ren- 
dered by B. C. Porter. Visitors confuse the in- 
herent loveliness of the model with a supposed 
praiseworthiness of the artist's. The fact is, it is a 
fine occasion very nearly wasted. How swollen 
and ugly are the hands, how poor and Huntington- 
like the face, in this pretended copy of a splendid 
original ! As for the satin dress, which is a texture 
somehow always admired by the crowd in a picture, 
there is no difficulty in painting satin, unless it be 
to paint it so inexpressively as this. A much finer 
work is the lady's portrait, by J. Carroll Beckwith 
(346), which is really a superb treatment of a mis- 
tress of the saloon standing up to receive her 
guests, with just enough manner to define her so- 
cial position, and with a native goodness that pierces 
through all. There is a hand in this picture, grasp- 
ing and sweeping back the skirt, which is most 
quickly and admirably painted, and will always last 
with its lovely color unimpaired because painted on 
but once. This portrait is that one of the year which 
has secured the greatest attention from artists, and 
made a marked man of the painter, who has never 
before exhibited with the National Academy. The 
male portrait exhibited by Mr. Beckwith contains, 
perhaps, still more direct and manly brush-work in 
the face, but is hurt by the rigid steel-gray coat and 
strange blue background. Mr. Beckwith, like Mr. 
Sargent, is a pupil of Carolus Duran, and, being 
very young, has caught his master's manner to the 
verge of copyism. The full length female portrait, 
for instance, is almost a counterpart, in style, of the 
likeness of Modjeska by Duran, lately at Knoedler's, 
and now in the Pennsylvania Academy of Art. 

There are certain small landscapes by Swain Gil- 
ford studded about the rooms which are warm, in- 
tense, and as pure as little flames of fire ; we do not 
see why they are not as good as the small Theodore 
Rousseaus of similar scale which sometimes come 
over to America. Mr. McEntee's large landscape 
with a rolling thundercloud is rich, strong, impres- 
sive, and at the same time soft in quality, the latter 
a rare thing with the painter. Mr. Quartley's coast- 
scenes, without being up to his best standard, are 
luminous and almost dangerously picturesque. 

Edward Strahan. 



PICTURE DEALERS AND ARTISTS. 



Mr. W. S. Gilbert, of" Pinafore " and other fame, 
has recently published a short fable for the purpose 
of explaining why no original dramas are produced 
on the English stage. " Mutato nomine, de nobis 
fabula narratur." A theatrical manager calls upon 
a dramatic author. " What are your terms for an 
original play?" "Ten per cent, of the receipts." 
" And for an adaptation ?" " Five per cent." '* I 
will take the adaptation," and straightway he in- 
forms the public that such a thing as an original 
play is not to be had. 

If one were to inquire of our large picture dealers 
why they do not offer for sale the works of American 
artists, he would probably be told that there were 
really no American artists worthy of the name ; a 
few painters, better or worse, but none to compare 
with the producers of works like those adorning 
his gallery. And the picture dealer's reasoning 
would be strictly analogous to the theatrical man- 
ager's. He makes a much larger profit from foreign 
pictures than from American. 

Why this should be the case, in face of a protec- 
tive tariff and the high prices these pictures are 
supposed to bring abroad, is a delicate and compli- 
cated question which involves a consideration of the 
relations to art of the dealers, the buyers, the public 
and the press, and which cannot be gone into here. 
A hint toward the correct solution may be found in 
the fact that American artists are, so to speak, under 
our eyes; that we know with tolerable closeness 



the prices they ask and the prices their pictures 
bring when brought under the hammer, and this 
knowledge furnishes a check on too exorbitant prices 
on the part of the dealers which we are without in 
the case of foreign pictures. 

What it is proposed to consider now is the effect 
this attitude of the dealers has upon artists and the 
public taste. The effect upon art is in every way 
bad. 

In the first place, by closing their galleries to 
Americans, the dealers deprive them of any perma- 
nent place of exhibition and they are thrown back 
upon the two or three annual exhibitions, the " So- 
ciety of American Artists," the Academy and the 
like. Most artists have not access to all of these, 
and the whole effort of the year goes to the prepar- 
ation of the picture for the Academy, which is, even 
when accepted, at the mercy of the Hanging Com- 
mittee. Thus, practically, the dealers cut off the 
artists entirely from the public. Artists have no 
way left to keep their wares before the public eye, 
and this is of course a great drawback to their suc- 
cess and a great discouragement to their efforts. It 
may be said that their studios are always open to 
callers, but open studios do not mean public exhibi- 
tion, and picture buyers will not run around from 
studio to studio in search of what they need. The 
chase is too vague and too fatiguing. Moreover, it 
is only because they are forced to it that artists keep 
open studios. They would generally prefer, and 
rightly, to be able to work secure from interruption 
and annoyance. One can easily see how much more 
favorable would be the conditions for happy work 
if an artist could paint quietly and uninterrupt- 
edly, sure that when his picture was completed it 
could be placed immediately in a gallery where it 
would be generally seen and commented upon. 
Unless the artists establish something in the nature 
of an art exchange — a plan which has been talked of, 
but to which the difficulties seem almost insuper- 
able — the present unfortunate condition of affairs 
must continue until a new race of picture dealers 
arises, or until the public have their eyes opened to 
several matters. 

In this way, then, the dealers have got possession 
of the ear of the public. We need only charge them 
with being tradesmen to be confident that they exert 
their energies to exalt the excellence of their own 
wares and to belittle the worth of the domestic arti- 
cle. And it must be remembered that practically 
their preaching is uttered without contradiction. 
Now, without claiming that American art has reached 
the level of the best foreign art, it may safely be said 
that there is not that interval between them which 
is commonly supposed. Between the best American 
art and the average of foreign art as it is represented 
in the galleries of the dealers and eventually in our 
private houses, the difference is in our favor. It is 
not surprising, when we reflect how innocent of in- 
struction and experience the most of gallery visitors 
are, that the " dicta " of the dealers should have been 
accepted as solemn truth, or that a canvas signed 
with a foreign name should be admired without fur- 
ther scrutiny. 

As a matter of fact a large portion of the facile 
and highly-colored work which has been so praised 
; is very poor stuff indeed, and would be heartily con- 
demned by the competent critics of the countries 
which gave them birth. The reputation of many 
foreign artists who are favorites here is of very- 
slight value at home, and of the men who have a 
high reputation at home, a much smaller portion of 
the important works find their way here than we 
should be asked to believe. Europe takes better 
care of her established artists than we imagine, and 
there is abundance of wealth and national pride 
to prevent more than a very few representative 
works coming here. The mass of common foreign 
pictures are directed here in obedience to a very 
simple law of political economy ; there is a demand 
for them here that is not found elsewhere. Meyer 
von Bremen and Verboeckhoven, for example, are 
much more highly thought of here than anywhere 
else. 

We thus see the evil effects the picture dealers 
are producing. They actually disturb the conditions 
most favorable to good work, Jhey interfere with the 
artist in his efforts to get his work before the public, 
and they debauch the public taste by teaching us to 
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admire what is really very indifferent stuff. They 
have captured the press as well. No one ever sees 
a dealer's gallery handled like the Academy. Some 
of the papers leave them alone, but this is the high- 
est pitch of virtue attained. For the most part the 
editorial notice is an amplification of the notice in 
the advertising column. To explain this phenom- 
enon as well as some others worth notice in this 
connection is not now possible. Part of the evil 
has been stated. Further explanations must be left 
to another occasion. F. G. Ireland. 
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A SERIES OF CRITICAL NOTES ON THE BEST 
WORKS OF ART INDIVID UALL Y WNED IN 
DIFFERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTRY. 



It has been suggested to me that I should jot 
down some notes of impressions received from 
visiting the private galleries of art in this country. 
To make such a series complete, in a land of such 
vast geographical extent as America, would neces- 
sitate a very expensive series of travels and a great 
length of time. No publisher living would support 
a writer in such an enterprise ; for, in addition to 
these two difficulties — of inordinate claims of space 
and time — there are two more that would make the 
proposed undertaking a farce; the mixed and often 
unsatisfactory standard of our collections, and the 
occasional unwillingness of owners to assist in the 
investigations of criticism. 

Both the standard of collectors and their willing- 
ness to expose their galleries for criticism and in- 
struction are, however, rapidly undergoing an influ- 
ence of amenity. The march of intelligence in the 
selection of art-works has been very rapid, from a 
date coincident with the late civil war in America. 
So that, while I do not know an American collection 
that does not contain a great amount of what I 
would set down in weariness of spirit as dead wood, 
yet the infiltration of first-class art has been steady 
and increasing, and has already reached impressive 
proportions. I am reminded of the words of an 
intelligent importer whom, as he is no longer living, 
I may impartially praise for his knowledge of what 
was good in a picture, and may even name ; I refer 
to the late Michel Knodler, who remarked in a 
private letter that America was now at the level of 
any old-world country in representing important 
specimens of nineteenth-century art. This is no 
more praise than our country deserves. If the 
wide-spread wave of aesthetic intelligence which 
has lifted up so many modern artists to the very 
summit of fame is destined, as I think, to record one 
of the high-water-marks of history; if our great 
painters and sculptors of the European continent 
are, as I think, to be looked upon as old masters by 
the future, then America will take its place as one 
of the grandest repositories of their works, and the 
Louvres and Vaticans of the next centuries, through 
which the Cicerone of those times will guide the 
tourist, are here. 

The willingness to expose, too, is evidently in- 
creasing among American owners, in obedience to 
the same ameliorating spirit of intelligence which 
has purified the collections. I think the preference 
for an extreme privacy which has characterized 
some connoisseurs in time past was mostly due to 
the very excusable motives of diffidence as to their 
own judgment in choosing their treasures, and re- 
luctance to expose works of value to the comments 
of crass ignorance, and the windy tossing and tum- 
bling which thought itself analysis and criticism. 
That is all happily passing away. Collectors now 
know, by the best information, that they possess 
pictures and statues which have stood the highest 
tests anywhere to be had, and need fear no fair ex- 
amination ; and art-criticism, always weak with the 
Anglo-Saxon race, has of late been more and more 
penetrated with the expertness of the artist, till 
it has become in good degree professional — the 
daughter country assuredly excelling, in this par- 
ticular, the mother country. I mean to say that in 
America the criticism which gets the public ear is 
either the modest and self-abnegating criticism 



which, having sought the acquaintance of artists, 
simply makes itself the conduit of their opinions, 
and acts as mouth-piece for a professional class 
who seldom write down their invaluable views ; or 
else it is good trained " expertise," which, having 
practised artistic methods, has a technical opinion to 
express ; in either case the public getting the views 
of artists on art. 

From this great improvement in the relations be- 
tween collectors and the public, we may hope that 
the latest barriers between the professor and the 
student may soon be blown away. The sense of re- 
sponsibility as custodian of unique treasures leads 
the Italian prince, the English nobleman, the leader 
of society in France, to open his galleries under 
certain conditions to the public. The American 
possessor will be proud to imitate this school- 
masterly attitude as soon as he is convinced that 
the advantage will be- enjoyed in a studious and 
modest spirit. The national tendency to mob an 
exhibitor who shows us anything must be modified, 
though, before we can hope to see these relations 
brought, as Casby in " Little Dorrit " would say " to a 
condition satisfactory to all parties concerned." 

Extreme liberality has time and again been shown 
by American collectors to an American crowd. To 
see the loans freely made during the prevalence of 
Sanitary Fairs in early war times, to the New York 
Centennial Loan Exhibition of 1876, and several 
times to the Union League Club in this city, or to 
the exhibitions of the Decorative Art Society — one 
would think that our cognoscenti positively en- 
joyed having their canvases poked at and their 
frames strained and rubbed in a nomadic and fleet- 
ing state of existence. There are good-natured 
owners who hardly know what it is to have the 
pictures they love in the house at all. Another 
custom, that of opening a private gallery at a high 
price< of admission for some charity, is gaining 
ground here. It seems to point to the European 
solution of the problem — the periodical admission 
of the public under proper conditions. By this 
system the sharp perils of picture-moving, and its 
sure and insidious deteriorating effects, are avoided. 
There are American galleries of importance — 
though none as yet in New York — which have 
already begun the admitting of respectable strangers 
on certain days through personal application to the 
owner. 

Doctor Waagen — the much-discussed, the arbi- 
trary, the disputing and disputed, — has died, leaving 
his ponderous volumes on the private art-treasures 
of England. His investigations were facilitated by 
every courtesy on the part of the owners, and his 
keen scent for an old master was rewarded by a 
mighty erection of step-ladders and bringing down 
of heavy pictures to the light. 

These investigations will have been pursued with- 
out many facilities at the beginning, and without 
many old masters as the butt. Old master-study in 
America is a mixed science from which I, for one, 
usually shrink with horror. And facilities have not 
been demanded. I have believed that it would be 
more consonant with the real self-distrust and mod- 
esty of our American connoisseurs to write my 
reminiscences without any collusion with them per- 
sonally. Many a collector who might receive a 
natural pleasure from respectful and intelligent 
criticisms of his hoard, would sincerely shrink from 
assisting wittingly in a proposed publication, like 
this. The notes collected are simply the impres- 
sions of one who has happened to be a traveler, in 
the interests of art, to most of the centers where 
art-works are stored, both in the old world, and 
here, between Boston and San Francisco. 
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Successive re-arrangements have now brought this gal- 
lery to a state of harmony not to be disturbed probably, 
while it remains a collection. The latest disturbing ele- 
ments have been certain costly orders left by Mr. Stewart 
in European ateliers shortly before his death. The can- 
vases so bargained for have now come in, marked with 
dates subsequent to the life-time of the giver of the order, 
and the difficult work of adjusting their large dimensions 
to the existing order of things has been got over. The 



new increments add nothing to the importance of the gal- 
lery, though they are by painters of a certain repute, and 
undoubtedly were expensive. One of them is aBougue- 
reau, which has been pitilessly " skied ;" it is a group of 
young peasant women and little children, of life size, and 
taking up a great deal more room than the slick and 
smooth wax-works of the master deserve. Another is by 
Hugues Merle, life-size too, and arranged at the right of 
the door, on the eye-line ; it is a group of Benedick and 
Beatrice at their habitual war of words, the incident being 
where he.calls the sarcastic beauty " Dear Lady Disdain." 
If the gallery were to be estimated by such selections as 
these, it would be an easy gallery to get through with. As 
it is, the large number of canvases which are milestones 
in contemporary art necessitates an outlook towards a 
treatise somewhat deliberate. 

An excellent idea in the adjustment of these crowded 
treasures is the recent creation of a line of pictures be- 
neath the top of the dado, and rearing up from the floor. 
By this means a class of minute and important subjects is 
placed where the fullest and most adequate examination 
is possible. 

The gallery is a large,oblong,lofty room, a separate build- 
ing resting on the solid ground, and lighted in the usual 
way by skylights. The covered space connecting the wall 
above the pictures with the lantern in the ceiling is deco- 
rated by a system of conventional frescoes in "grisaille," 
byBigaldi, along which, at regular spaces, are medallions 
containing portraits in color ; those of American artists 
stretch along one side of the cornice, those of Europeans, 
such as Meissonierand Gerome, occupy the other. On the 
western side, which is one of the two shorter sides, is seen 
the plain face of Rosa Bonheur, occupying a center in the 
cornice just above her colossal "Horse Fair;" this great 
work, the most conspicuous in the gallery, fills the end of 
the room, being placed above rows of smaller pictures. 
Opposite it, at the other end of the gallery, a similar post 
of honor is awarded to the splendid "Cattle in the Fon- 
tainebleau Forest" of her brother, Auguste Bonheur. Other 
pictures stud the crowded walls, without much care for 
making " centers " or relieving each other ; all are placed 
so that they can be well seen, and not shock each other too 
much by juxtaposed discords of color. The gallery in- 
evitably has a rather crushed appearance, though many 
important or bulky pictures of the collection are in other 
rooms; neither the "Thusnelda" of Piloty, nor. the 
"March of the American States," of Yvon, for instance, 
is allowed to encumber it. The Meissoniers, of which 
there are three invaluable specimens in oil, and one (his 
portrait) in aquarelle, are all on easels upon the floor. 

The last, unfinished, work of Mariano Fortuny occupies 
a center of honor on the long north wall. It is called "La 
Plage de Portici, " and even in its unterminated state is one 
of the most valuable painting lessons that the-artist can set 
before him. The parts that are finished are merely first- 
paintings, never having been dulled by working over; 
the sketchy parts are so superbly suggestive that one 
would hardly have them finished. The sloping beach oc- 
cupies the lower foreground, the blue Mediterranean being 
seen to the left, and some old walls to the right ; some 
kind of a blackish ramshackle causeway stretches out to 
the water in the middle distance, and forms a dark point " 
to catch the eye in the center of the canvas. The fore- 
ground shows modern ladies, of many flounces and all 
bright colors, lying about on the gravel with infinite d.esin- 
volture, and children climbing over them ; but these fig- 
ures are the unfinished part of the composition, and more 
than one sunny-tempered fair one, whom we should like 
to know better, consists merely of a pair of distracting 
silken ankles and a mystery of flounces ; the fact is, how- 
ever, that the very incompleteness of these forms is an ef- 
fect astonishingly like nature ; if a real beach were strewn 
with real personages in the sun, and we werejto observe 
them at a distance which would make them the size of these 
paintings, we could not half the time make out their heads 
or their bodies, until they moved ; nature has this " trompe 
d'ceil" always ready to tease us, and nature's "trompe 
. d'ceil " is cunningly fac-similed by the very imperfection of 
the artist's work. . Further on, where the light lap of the 
indigo wave curls upon the shore, there are finished mi- 
nute figures of bathing children, with cherry-stone heads 
all made out, that really are miniature miracles ; how solid 
and real this brown urchin, of a pin-length, sprawls on 
the sand, how admirably this back of a bare baby bal- 
ances upon its little " seant." Overhead, in a clear ultra- 
marine sky, are dissolving lumps of round, cumulus 
cloud ; you think them very white till you hold a visiting- 
card against them, when you find them quite blue or 
gray ; this sky, painted at a sitting apparently, and never 
teased or disturbed with corrections, is a cup of intense 
blue fire, and one of the most luminous bits of work 
ever done, without doubt. By going over the canvas . 
with your visiting-card test, you find there is not a speck 
of pure white in the picture, though it is as high in 



